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FOREWORD 


As  the  United  States  and  its  coalition  partners 
continue  with  transitions  to  host-nation  civil  authori¬ 
ties  in  both  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  authors  Isaac  Kfir, 
Nicholas  Armstrong,  and  Jacqueline  Chura-Beaver  ex¬ 
amine  an  important  case  study  of  the  United  Nation's 
transition  efforts  in  Timor-Leste.  Unlike  Iraq  and  Af¬ 
ghanistan,  Timor-Leste  seemed  to  have  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  for  success;  yet,  after  13  years  of  UN  efforts, 
Timorese  security  sector  reform  has  remained  elusive. 
This  case  study  has  great  implications  for  our  efforts 
to  better  understand  how  fragile,  failing,  and  failed 
states  better  transition  to  resilient  self-governance  and 
responsible  security  partners. 

The  authors  explore  the  dichotomy  for  host-nation 
ownership  with  the  role  of  foreign  assistance  in  secu¬ 
rity  sector  reform.  They  conclude  that  this  balance  is 
a  critical  variable  that  will  determine  success  or  failure 
regardless  of  the  starting  condition.  Their  conclusion 
serves  to  highlight  the  importance  of  the  present  U.S. 
defense  strategic  guidance,  with  its  emphasis  on  the 
promotion  of  security,  prosperity,  and  human  dignity 
through  capacity  building  engagements. 

After  a  decade  of  stability  operations  experience, 
and  faced  with  today's  difficult  fiscal  choices,  our  Na¬ 
tion  is  at  a  critical  decision  point  in  determining  its 
future  military  strategy.  As  we  continue  to  institu¬ 
tionalize  the  hard-earned  lessons  of  the  past  decade, 
this  monograph  highlights  the  value  of  deliberate  and 
candid  analysis  into  the  complexities  and  uncertainties 
inherent  in  transitions  to  host-nation  civil  authority. 
It  is  easiest  to  hope  the  future  will  not  require  opera¬ 
tions  like  Timor-Leste;  however,  present  indications 
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are  that  the  exact  opposite  is  true.  To  inform  future 
plans  and  preparations,  we  must  continue  to  seriously 
examine  important  past  lessons,  as  our  authors  have 
done  so  well  in  this  monograph. 


b'76‘c 

Cliff  D.  Crofford 
Colonel,  U.S.  Army 
Director 

Peacekeeping  and  Stability 
Operations  Institute 
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SUMMARY 


This  monograph  builds  upon  the  themes  present¬ 
ed  in  Armstrong  and  Chura-Beaver's  previous  works, 
Harnessing  Postconflict  Transitions:  A  Conceptual 
Primer  (2010)  and  Practitioner  Frameworks  on  the 
Host-Nation  Role  in  Transition  to  Determine  how 
Countries  Contribute  to  their  Own  Security  Transi¬ 
tions  (2010). 

In  1999,  the  people  of  East  Timor  voted,  overwhelm¬ 
ingly,  against  a  proposal  that  would  make  their  island 
an  autonomous  province  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia. 
Though  it  appeared  that  all  of  the  factors  for  a  success¬ 
ful  transition  from  conflict  to  peace  and  stability  were 
present  and  it  was  expected  that  establishing  a  new 
state  would  be  fairly  straightforward,  surprisingly,  to 
the  International  Community,  this  was  not  the  case. 

This  paper  examines  the  United  Nation's  (UN) 
efforts  in  Timor-Leste  (formerly  East  Timor)  as  an 
important  case  for  the  study  of  SSR  and  postconflict 
stabilization  and  reconstruction.  The  authors  argue 
that,  despite  presumed  favorable  conditions  especial¬ 
ly  when  contrasted  against  other  contemporary  peace 
support  operations,  the  SSR  program  has  failed.  The 
paper  begins  with  a  brief  history  of  the  UN's  efforts 
at  SSR  in  Timor-Leste  and  then  presents  an  analytical 
framework  to  assess  these  efforts  based  on  the  Guid¬ 
ing  Principles  for  Stabilization  and  Reconstruction, 
co-authored  by  the  U.S.  Institute  of  Peace  and  U.S. 
Army  Peacekeeping  and  Stability  Operations  Insti¬ 
tute.  Using  this  framework,  the  paper  highlights  sev¬ 
eral  critical  junctures  where  the  international  commu¬ 
nity  could  have  better  leveraged  and  empowered  the 
host-nation  to  improve  reform  outcomes. 
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Security  sector  reform  requires  the  development 
of  systems  that  support  the  rule  of  law  and  maintain 
stability  in  both  the  short  and  long  term.  In  the  case 
of  Timor-Leste,  some  necessary  changes  were  imple¬ 
mented  to  make  this  happen,  but  well-intentioned 
goals  were  often  perplexed  by  overwhelming  factors. 
Despite  the  fact  that  all  of  the  actors  and  resources 
needed  to  establish  a  working  security  sector  were 
present,  SSR  still  failed  in  its  attempt  to  create  a  vi¬ 
able  rule  of  law  and  the  institutions  to  support  it.  The 
inability  to  build  this  capacity  severely  debilitated 
the  host-nation  from  determining  its  own  accom¬ 
plishments  in  SSR,  and  ultimately  led  the  country 
towards  dependency  on  outside  actors,  rather  than 
creating  sustainable  outcomes  for  future  growth  and 
responsibility.  In  this  respect,  Timorese  motivations 
for  reform  were  more  a  function  of  the  international 
community's  incoherence  and  poor  implementation 
of  these  initiatives  in  the  early  reconstruction  period, 
rather  than  host  nation  incapacity. 

Despite  international  stress  on  host  nation  capabil¬ 
ities  that  were  fragile  or  prematurely  formed,  the  host- 
nation  attempted  to  take  responsibility  for  and  enact 
security  rules,  institutions,  and  activities  during  the 
Timorization  phase  of  stabilization.  The  result  was 
two  extremes  that  highlighted  the  dichotomous  results 
of  the  reconstruction  phase:  the  Timorese  excelled  in 
areas  in  which  they  were  familiar  (mainly  community 
policing  and  structured  reporting  relationships)  while 
dramatically  failing  in  others  (human  rights,  chain 
of  command  decisions)  that  were  imposed  from  the 
outside,  or  culturally  foreign.  These  divergences  are 
explained  by  several  missteps  throughout  the  recon¬ 
struction  process:  a  systemic  failure  of  monitoring  and 
oversight;  failure  to  recognize  the  appropriate  role  of 


the  host  nation  in  activities;  lack  of  appropriate  civil 
society  input  in  decisions;  strategic  goals  reflected  in¬ 
ternational,  rather  than  local,  ideals;  and  insufficient 
mentoring  to  recruit,  train,  and  develop  the  right  peo¬ 
ple. 

A  delicate  balance  must  be  found  in  weighing  de¬ 
cisions  over  proper  host-nation  involvement  in  SSR 
with  standards  expected  by  the  UN  and  international 
actors.  Careful  assessments,  intimate  communication 
with  and  participation  of  the  host-nation,  and  cohe¬ 
sive  goals  may  all  contribute  to  delegating  appropri¬ 
ate  activities  among  actors  to  ensure  successful  SSR. 
Most  importantly,  actors  engaging  in  security  transi¬ 
tions  must  remember  that  transition  is  only  successful 
if  the  host-nation  is  mentored  and  guided  appropri¬ 
ately  to  allow  it  the  opportunity  for  internal  reflection 
and  recalibration  of  its  own  goals  and  programs. 
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In  August  1999,  the  people  of  East  Timor  voted  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  against  a  proposal  that  would  make  their  island  an  auton¬ 
omous  province  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia.  The  internation¬ 
al  community  expected  that  the  establishment  of  a  new  state 
would  be  straightforward.  This  was  because  it  appeared  that  all 
of  the  factors  needed  for  a  successful  transition  from  conflict  to 
peace  and  stability  were  present.  The  reality,  however,  proved 
different  which  is  why  Timor-Leste  serves  as  a  good  case  study 
for  those  interested  in  postconflict  reconstruction  and  specifi¬ 
cally  security  sector  reform.  This  study  builds  upon  the  themes 
presented  in  Armstrong  and  Chura-Beaver's  study,  Harnessing 
Postconflict  Transitions:  A  Conceptual  Primer  (2010),  and  Practitio¬ 
ner  Frameworks  on  the  Host-Nation  Role  in  Transition  to  Determine 
how  Countries  Contribute  to  their  Own  Security  Transitions  (2010). 


INTRODUCTION* 

Since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  international 
community  has  intensified  its  focus  on  the  role  of  the 
security  sector1  in  statebuilding.  Security  sector  re¬ 
form  (SSR)  refers  to  a  wide  range  of  security  and  de¬ 
velopment  assistance  programs  engendering  institu¬ 
tional  change  within  state  security  organizations  so 
that  they  are  accountable  to  the  citizens  they  protect 
and  serve.2  Simply  put,  SSR  involves  the  normative 
and  structural  transformation  (or  construction,  where 
absent)  of  a  state's  core  security  actors  into  effective, 
professional,  and  legitimate  agents  under  democratic 
civilian  control.  SSR  in  postconflict3  settings  faces  re¬ 
markable  challenges  as  institutions  are  often  afflicted 
by  corruption,  politicization,  unprofessionalism,  and 
lack  of  civilian  control  and  accountability  that  impede 
long-term  development  of  effective  democratic  gover- 


*  The  authors  would  like  to  sincerely  thank  INSCT  Research  Fel¬ 
low,  Shani  Ross-Kfir,  for  her  invaluable  contributions  during  the 
data  collection  and  analysis  stages  of  this  monograph. 
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nance.4  Despite  the  international  community's  exten¬ 
sive  commitment  of  financial  and  human  resources  to 
SSR  programs,  results  have  been  less  than  modest.5 

This  paper  examines  the  United  Nation's  (UN) 
efforts  in  Timor-Leste  (formerly  East  Timor)  as  an 
important  case  for  the  study  of  SSR  and  postconflict 
stabilization  and  reconstruction.  We  argue  that  de¬ 
spite  presumed  favorable  conditions  especially  when 
contrasted  against  other  contemporary  peace  support 
operations,  the  SSR  program  has  failed.  The  paper 
begins  with  a  brief  history  of  the  UN's  efforts  at  SSR 
in  Timor-Leste  and  then  presents  an  analytical  frame¬ 
work  to  assess  these  efforts  based  on  the  Guiding  Prin¬ 
ciples  for  Stabilization  and  Reconstruction,  co-authored 
by  the  U.S.  Institute  of  Peace  and  U.S.  Army  Peace¬ 
keeping  and  Stability  Operations  Institute.  Using  this 
framework,  the  paper  highlights  several  critical  junc¬ 
tures  where  the  international  community  could  have 
better  leveraged  and  empowered  the  host-nation  to 
improve  reform  outcomes. 

FITS  AND  STARTS:  UN-LED  SSR  IN 
TIMOR-LESTE 

In  1999,  the  UN  established  the  United  Nations 
Mission  in  East  Timor  (UNAMET)  with  the  mandate 
to  assist  the  people  of  Timor-Leste  to  hold  a  refer¬ 
endum  as  to  whether  the  former  Portuguese  colony, 
held  under  Indonesian  rule  since  1975,  remained 
a  part  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  with  special  au¬ 
tonomy  status,  or  gained  sovereign  independence.6 

UNAMET  was  tasked  with  registering  Timorese 
voters  and  supervising  the  overall  referendum  pro¬ 
cess  ensuring  that  it  was  fairly  and  justly  imple¬ 
mented.  On  August  30,  1999,  the  referendum  was 
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held  and  an  overwhelming  number  of  people  voted 
for  independence.  Soon  after  the  results  were  an¬ 
nounced,  violence  broke  out  in  the  region  creating  a 
major  humanitarian  crisis  necessitating  international 
intervention  in  the  form  of  the  multinational  force 
(INTERFET)  under  a  unified  command  structure 
led  by  Australia.  Following  a  sufficient  restoration 
of  peace  and  stability,  the  Security  Council  adopted 
Security  Council  Resolution  1272  (October  19,  1999) 
creating  the  United  Nations  Transitional  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  East  Timor  (UNTAET).  UNTAET's  broad 
mandate  included  full,  albeit  transient,  responsibility 
over  all  law  and  order,  bureaucratic,  development, 
and  capacity  building  efforts  that  would  presum¬ 
ably  lead  to  effective  Timorese  self-government.  Over 
the  next  decade,  however,  multiple  UN  missions7 
were  unsuccessful  in  their  efforts  to  develop  Timor- 
Leste's  security  sector. 

Figure  1.  Timeline  of  UN  Missions  in  Timor-Leste. 
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Timor-Leste  was  initially  considered  an  ideal 
environment  for  conducting  security  sector  reform 
and  achieving  a  peaceful  transition  to  statehood. 
Indonesian  acknowledgement  of  TimorLeste's  in¬ 
dependence  following  the  referendum  effectively 
ended  the  major  source  of  conflict  between  In¬ 
donesian  forces  and  Timorese  rebel  groups,  al¬ 
though  some  cross-border  disputes  did  occur.8 
Moreover,  there  existed  a  general  desire  and  willing¬ 
ness  to  engage  in  institution  building  within  Timorese 
society.  Despite  the  favorable  conditions,  the  people 
of  Timor-Leste  generally  lacked  the  experience  and  hu¬ 
man  capital  to  participate  in  reconstruction  activities. 
This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  much  of  the  preexisting 
public  sector  was  staffed  by  Indonesians.  Following 
the  referendum,  the  majority  of  Indonesian  officials 
fled,  creating  a  vacuum  of  talent  and  experience  that 
the  international  community  was  left  to  address.  East 
Timorese  lacked  the  skill  and  knowledge  to  assume 
responsibility  for  governing  Timor-Leste. 

Early  efforts  at  SSR  were  narrowly  focused  on 
establishing  a  basic  level  of  security  and  developing 
indigenous  police,  and  later,  defense  forces.  The  man¬ 
dates  to  conduct  SSR  were  initially  separated  between 
UNTAET  and  INTERFET,  where  UNTAET  focused  on 
governance  and  oversight  matters,  while  INTERFET 
attended  to  providing  interim  security  and  creating  the 
Timor-Leste  Police  Service  (PNTL)  with  the  assistance 
of  international  civilian  police  personnel  (CIVPOL).9 
In  2000,  UNTAET  took  control  over  INTERFET,  estab¬ 
lishing  a  unitary  organizational  structure  in  advising 
and  training  the  PNTL.  UNTAET  therefore  formulated 
a  comprehensive  police  training  program  that  would 
(1)  create  the  capability  for  sustainable  police  services 
and  (2)  professionalize  the  force  over  the  long  term.10 
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The  training  was  managed  by  UNTAET  for  a  brief 
period  before  control  was  transferred  to  Timorese  of¬ 
ficials.  By  mid-2003,  almost  3,000  officers  were" fully 
trained  and  able  to  take  on  normal  policing  functions" 
and  the  force  began  assuming  authority  in  communi¬ 
ties  throughout  the  country.11 

Later  in  2006,  the  United  Nations  Office  in  Timor- 
Leste  (UNOTIL)  assumed  the  police  training  mission 
with  the  purpose  of  continuing  PNTL  capacity  build¬ 
ing  initiatives,  all  similar  to  those  implemented  by  UN¬ 
TAET.  More  progressive  programs,  including  gender 
training  and  integration  within  the  police  forces,  were 
incorporated  into  traditional  training  structures.12 

UNOTIL  was  also  tasked  as  a  liaison  between  the 
PNTL  and  other  government  agencies  to  establish  in¬ 
stitutions  supporting  rule  of  law  and  governance.  Yet, 
a  heightened  consciousness  of  past  police  discrepan¬ 
cies  inhibited  the  new  police  force  from  fully  under¬ 
taking  its  responsibilities.  Preoccupation  with  issues 
of  international  concern,  such  as  human  rights,  was 
deeply  embedded  throughout  the  series  of  UN  mis¬ 
sions,  leading  to  a  systemic  neglect  of  security  pro¬ 
vision  at  the  local  community  level.  Consequently, 
the  "PNTL  were  poorly  equipped,  undertrained  and 
reluctant  to  investigate  cases,  yet  primary  concerns 
focused  on  their  human  rights  abuses  and  abuses  of 
power  and  an  associated  developing  culture  of  impu¬ 
nity."13 

Contrasting  the  challenges  of  police  development, 
development  of  a  defense  force  in  Timor-Leste  was 
never  explicitly  mandated  to  any  UN  mission.14  Rath¬ 
er,  the  genesis  of  a  self-defense  force  instead  resulted 
from  coalition  (mainly  Australia,  Portugal,  and  New 
Zealand)  and  internal  political  pressure.  Discussion 
of  the  establishment  of  a  Timorese  military  began  in 
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late  2000,  which  was  highly  contentious,  especially 
as  many  people  worried  about  establishing  a  military 
force  absent  a  fully  and  independently  functioning 
Timorese  civilian  government,  which  presented  op¬ 
portunities  for  military  rule.  Despite  these  concerns, 
international  contributors,  especially  training  super¬ 
visors,  were  limited  in  their  options  to  create  a  new 
Timorese  defense  force. 

UN  officials  and  the  participating  international 
militaries  (Portugal,  Australia  and  New  Zealand)  con¬ 
sidered  available  options  related  to  force  capabilities. 
For  many,  FRETILIN' s  guerrilla  force,  Armed  Forces 
for  the  National  Liberation  of  East  Timor  (FALINTIL), 
was  a  viable  precursor  to  a  professional  and  stable 
military  for  two  main  reasons:  first,  FALINTIL  had 
experience  as  a  militia  in  conducting  military  tactics 
and  techniques,  creating  a  baseline  for  training;  sec¬ 
ond,  the  population  was  already  familiar  with  the 
force,  thus  establishing  a  semblance  of  legitimacy  in 
providing  external  security.  These  reasons  contributed 
to  the  decision  to  use  LRETILIN  as  the  foundation  of  a 
national  military  force.  International  trainers  believed 
that  the  militia  could  be  reformed  and  integrated  with 
new  recruits  to  make  the  military  more  representative 
of  and  responsive  to  the  new  government.  Conse¬ 
quently,  in  September  2000,  the  Cabinet  established  "a 
light  infantry  force  of  1,500  regular  soldiers  and  1,500 
reservists,  drawn  initially  from  the  Armed  Forces  for 
the  National  Liberation  of  East  Timor  (FALINTIL),  the 
former  guerrilla  force."15  Australia  and  Portugal,  the 
two  biggest  training  contributors,  pledged  personnel 
to  oversee  this  initiative. 

Role  definition  and  politicization  between  the 
police  and  defense  forces  remains  a  significant  prob- 
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lem.  Between  2000  and  2005,  military  and  police  de¬ 
velopment  lagged  due  to  "uncertainty  over... roles 
and  responsibilities"16  as  the  military  was  frequently 
re-directed  to  focus  on  issues  of  political  and  social 
importance  such  as  dealing  with  martial  arts  groups 
(MAGs),  responding  to  law  enforcement  issues,  and 
creating  specialized  forces  to  combat  maritime  security 
issues.  The  military  also  undertook  investigations  in 
domestic  issues  when  the  PNTL  was  deemed  unfit  or 
under-resourced  to  do  so,  creating  animosity,  distrust, 
and  jealousy  between  the  services.  This  is  intensified 
by  politicization  within  the  F-FDTL  which  resulted 
from  the  initial  recruitment  of  former  militia  members 
with  strong  ties  to  influential  political  parties.17  Soci¬ 
etal  and  political  factions  were  deeply  rooted  within 
the  defense  and  police  forces  and  tensions  boiled  over 
in  2006,  resulting  in  a  renewed  international  commit¬ 
ment  under  the  UN  Integrated  Mission  in  Timor-Leste 
(UNMIT),  and  again  in  2008  with  an  attempted  Presi¬ 
dential  assassination. 

It  is  clear  that  since  the  1999  referendum  initiatives 
to  create  an  effective,  democratically  governed  secu¬ 
rity  sector  have  faltered.  Police  and  military  forces 
struggle  with  meeting  personnel  and  resource  quotas, 
recruitment  is  largely  politicized,  and  the  populace 
perceives  security  institutions  as  untrustworthy,  in¬ 
effective,  or  both.  Large  segments  of  the  population 
remain  threatened  by  martial  arts  groups  (MAGs), 
guerrilla  forces,  and  gangs  and  the  government  often 
fails  to  control  internal  violence.  Given  these  paltry 
SSR  outcomes,  how  did  the  international  community 
squander  the  window  of  opportunity  presented  in 
1999?  The  following  analysis  examines  this  question 
in  greater  detail. 
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THE  USIP/PKSOI  GUIDING  PRINCIPLES  FOR 
STABILIZATION  AND  RECONSTRUCTION 


To  frame  our  analysis,  we  apply  USIP's  Guiding 
Principles  for  Stabilization  and  Reconstruction,  hereafter 
Guiding  Principles,  which  provides  prescriptive  guid¬ 
ance  for  policymakers  and  technical  advisors  imple¬ 
menting  security  reform  programs.  It  points  to  a 
number  of  best  practices  that  influence  security  provi¬ 
sion  such  as  building  host-nation  ownership  and  un¬ 
derstanding  local  context.18  All  of  these  factors  empha¬ 
size  the  importance  of  the  host-nation's  ability  to  take 
control  and  responsibility  for  the  transition  process. 

Guiding  Principles  provides  a  framework  for  ana¬ 
lyzing  the  effects  — or  lack  thereof— of  host-nation 
support  in  SSR.  The  document  offers  "strategic  prin¬ 
ciples  for  all  major  activities  in  S&R  [stabilization  and 
reconstruction]"19  according  to  the  five  overarching 
stability  goals:  safe  and  secure  environments;  rule  of 
law;  stable  governance;  sustainable  economy;  and  so¬ 
cial  well-being.  The  analysis  that  follows  is  tailored  to 
security  sector  reform,  specifically  the  seven  key  areas 
of  focus  identified  in  Guiding  Principles: 

1.  Reforms  should  reflect  local  security  needs.  Initia¬ 
tives  and  structures  created  for  a  viable  security 
environment  should  meet  host-nation  expecta¬ 
tions  and  needs.  Institutions  that  support  se¬ 
curity  initiatives  should  embrace  international 
standards,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  cultural 
norms  and  traditions.  Police  forces  are  consid¬ 
ered  one  of  the  most  crucial  pieces  in  security 
sector  reform,  as  they  interact  directly  with  the 
population. 
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2.  Promote  good  governance  and  legitimate  civilian 
oversight.  Security  sector  reform  should  focus 
on  more  than  just  force  creation.  Management 
and  oversight  capabilities  should  be  built  to 
ensure  that  security  forces  act  appropriately 
and  within  host-nation  mandates.  Governance 
can  also  incorporate  a  vibrant  civil  society  with 
active  participation  in  oversight  and  security 
force  reform  and  procedures. 

3.  Security  forces  should  undergo  a  robust  vetting 
process.  Security  force  recruits  and  appoin¬ 
tees  should  be  screened  for  past  violations  of 
human  rights  and  public  abuse  to  help  quell 
public  anger  that  accompanies  stabilization  op¬ 
erations.  Vetting  should  be  uniform  and  fair 
which  may  require  the  appointment  of  biparti¬ 
san  individuals  who  are  able  to  identify  human 
capital  needs  and  reconcile  them  with  past  in¬ 
cursions.  Vetting  should  also  ensure  that  new 
security  forces  reflect  the  composition  of  the 
population. 

4.  Focus  on  public  service  ethos  and  competence  during 
training.  Implemented  training  should  focus 
on  developing  a  culture  of  international  norms 
and  standards  as  well  as  capabilities  to  perform 
security  initiatives.  All  training  should  stress 
accountability  in  maintaining  security,  and  this 
can  be  reinforced  through  the  buy-in  and  sup¬ 
port  of  local  leaders. 

5.  Improve  police-community  relations  and  outreach. 
Many  stabilizing  societies  have  a  history  of 
conflict  with  the  police,  which  needs  to  be  cor¬ 
rected  so  that  security  institutions  are  publi- 
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cally  legitimate.  Police  forces  should  actively 
engage  the  public  to  win  this  trust  and  build  a 
community  security  model.  Overall,  police  re¬ 
sponsiveness  to  public  concerns  should  be  the 
goal  when  engaging  the  public. 

6.  Ensure  a  coherent  strategy  and  effort  among  actors. 
All  parties  involved  in  security  reform,  includ¬ 
ing  international  actors,  civil  society,  the  media, 
and  the  host-nation,  must  agree  on  a  desired 
framework  to  shape  security  sector  reform.  All 
actors  collectively  should  concur  on  basic  secu¬ 
rity  foundations.  Security  sector  reform  plans 
should  be  collective  as  well,  focusing  not  only 
on  security  forces  and  laws,  but  also  institu¬ 
tions  meant  to  support  basic  security  tenets. 

7.  Promote  state  civil  authority.  Security  sector 
reform  cannot  focus  solely  on  the  roles  of  the 
military  and  police,  but  should  also  concentrate 
on  developing  state  capabilities  to  raise,  main¬ 
tain,  and  deploy  forces.  This  requires  a  delicate 
political  balance  within  the  host-nation  that  ap¬ 
preciates  national  security  goals  and  priorities.20 


Using  the  Guiding  Principles  as  an  evaluative 
benchmark  against  supporting  evidence  on  the  mis¬ 
sion  in  Timor-Leste,  this  monograph  investigates 
how  the  interactions  between  international  and  host- 
nation  actors  contributed  to  failed  security  sector  re¬ 
form.  The  authors  collected  data  from  a  number  of 
sources  including  UN  documents,  international  and 
non-governmental  organization  reports,  individual 
memoirs,  media,  and  a  number  of  secondary  sources. 
These  sources  were  then  compiled  in  a  database  and 
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passages  were  coded  according  to  the  seven  SSR  prin¬ 
ciples  for  subsequent  analysis. 

CASE  ANALYSIS 

When  assessing  the  international  community's  ap¬ 
proach  to  SSR  in  Timor-Leste,  a  few  contextual  fac¬ 
tors  should  be  noted,  which  inform  the  proceeding 
case  analysis.  One  of  the  most  pressing  problems  in 
implementing  reforms  concerned  confusion  over  SSR 
mandates.  UN  missions  are  comprised  of  an  array  of 
personnel  from  different  countries  and  backgrounds; 
each  tends  to  have  its  own  interpretation  of  SSR.21 
Community  policing  is  an  illustrative  example  of  this 
problem.  Each  contributing  country  to  the  police  train¬ 
ing  mandate  had  different  ideas  about  this  concept 
and  trained  their  Timorese  counterparts  accordingly. 
Thus,  the  lack  of  a  single  definition  and  consistent  un¬ 
derstanding  of  community  policing  placed  the  newly 
trained  Timorese  at  a  disadvantage,  as  police  officers 
approached  community  policing  differently  and  often 
deviated  from  standards  set  by  the  new  government.22 

Second,  security  sector  reform  initiatives  were 
further  complicated  by  social,  cultural,  and  historical 
tensions  in  the  country.  While  these  issues  were  often 
outside  the  UN's  comprehension,  Timor-Leste  person¬ 
nel  possessed  the  deep  local  knowledge  and  expertise 
necessary  to  address  these  issues.  Yet,  opportunities 
to  harness  this  expertise  were  often  lost  since  many 
UN  personnel  instead  favored  approaches  that  satis¬ 
fied  the  mandates,  goals,  and  perspectives  set  by  the 
international  community  rather  than  acknowledging 
Timorese-determined  solutions.  Most  of  the  SSR  ini¬ 
tiatives  implemented  in  Timor-Leste  lacked  the  local 
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input  needed  to  allow  the  country  to  truly  "own"  its 
program,  diminishing  buy-in  from  local  leaders. 

Third,  long-standing  disputes  between  the  various 
Timorese  political  groups  divided  the  fledgling  nation, 
with  dire  consequences  for  security  force  recruitment, 
promotions,  and  even  pay.  These  were  influenced  by 
political  or  ethnic  affiliations,  which  made  integration 
extremely  difficult.  The  tumultuous  political  envi¬ 
ronment  following  independence  also  added  to  the 
integration  problem.  Political  graft  and  corruption 
were  — and  continue  to  be  — major  concerns.  Political 
parties  used  the  security  budget  as  a  way  to  win  addi¬ 
tional  members  so  as  to  establish  supremacy  over  the 
police  and  military.  Timor-Leste  also  had  no  experi¬ 
ence  with  democratic  forms  of  civil  military  relations 
and  policing,  where  forces  are  accountable  to  elected 
political  officials.  This  wrangling  did  not  foster  an  ap¬ 
preciation  for  democratic  norms;  if  anything  it  caused 
the  opposite. 

These  issues  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
when  examining  the  variables  outlined  by  Guiding 
Principles  since  they  inform  many  of  the  reasons  for 
the  failure  of  security  sector  reform.  Deeper  insights 
into  execution  flaws  are  explored  in  the  following  sec¬ 
tions. 

Reforms  reflect  local  security  needs 

It  was  clear  that  Timor-Leste  lacked  the  physical 
and  bureaucratic  infrastructure  it  needed  to  effective¬ 
ly  govern  as  early  as  the  summer  of  1999,  during  the 
weeks  leading  up  to  the  referendum.  Stated  earlier, 
this  stemmed  from  an  Indonesian  policy  mandating 
that  governance  matters  remained  firmly  entrenched 
in  non-Timorese  hands,  essentially  denying  the  Ti- 
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morese  the  initial  knowledge,  means  and  capacities  for 
self-governance.  To  address  this  shortcoming,  it  was 
agreed  that  for  the  first  three  years  following  the  refer¬ 
endum,  Timor-Leste  was  to  operate  on  a  quasi-trust¬ 
eeship  system.  This  meant  that  the  United  Nations, 
operating  as  a  transitional  administration  through 
UNTAET,  governed  the  island  and  led  the  statebuild¬ 
ing  program,  which  included  a  Western  model  of  SSR 
largely  indifferent  to  local  cultural  norms  and  insti¬ 
tutions.23  This  Westernized  approach  to  security  gov¬ 
ernance  was  a  poor  fit  for  a  fledgling  administration 
struggling  with  the  most  basic  needs  and  challenges 
facing  developing  nations.24 

The  UN's  initial  actions  were  driven  by  two  prima¬ 
ry  concerns.  First,  the  UN  recognized  that  it  needed 
to  provide  security  for  the  indigenous  Timorese  com¬ 
munity  from  a  possible  Indonesian  encroachment  or 
sponsored  militia  violence,  as  experienced  immedi¬ 
ately  following  the  1999  referendum.  The  nature  and 
damage  of  "Operation  Clean  Sweep"  —  the  name  given 
to  violence  following  the  1999  referendum  vote  — was 
so  pervasive  and  debilitating  that  there  were  serious 
concerns  for  local  community  survivability.  The  de¬ 
struction  of  property  was  extensive  (as  much  as  70  to 
80  percent  of  the  infrastructure  had  been  destroyed) 
and  over  250,000  Timorese  became  either  internally 
displaced  or  refugees.  Second,  UNTAET  had  to  devise 
a  way  to  provide  security  from  criminal  activity  as  the 
rule  of  law  was  largely  absent  in  the  presence  of  per¬ 
vasive  poverty.  These  immediate  security  concerns 
led  to  the  privileging  of  centralized  institution  build¬ 
ing,  ensuring  that  all  direction  and  resources  flowed 
from  the  capital  of  Dili.  Once  the  basic  political,  ad¬ 
ministrative,  and  justice  systems  were  fairly  well  es- 
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tablished,  the  process  was  intended  to  integrate  and 
tie-in  local  communities  to  the  central  government.25 

The  UN's  misunderstanding  of  Timorese  society 
and  culture  was  exemplified  by  UNTAET's  approach 
to  institution-building,  which  failed  to  consider  local 
structures  that  survived  conflict  and  the  turmoil  of  a 
developing  state.  Following  the  1999  referendum  the 
UN's  position  was  "to  directly  administer,  not  merely 
the  mission's  own  organization,  but  actual  territory 
and  its  population,  as  well  as  to  integrate  at  the  lo¬ 
cal  level  the  multiple  dimensions  of  the  operations,  in 
a  kind  of  'dual  mandate.'"26  In  other  words,  the  UN 
governed  the  territory  as  it  saw  fit,  especially  since  Se¬ 
curity  Council  Resolution  1272  "endowed  with  over¬ 
all  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  East  Timor 
and  will  be  empowered  to  exercise  all  legislative  and 
executive  authority,  including  the  administration  of 
justice."27  Problems  quickly  emerged  from  a  general 
lack  of  consultation  with  local  stakeholders,  who  be¬ 
came  resentful  towards  the  United  Nations  and  op¬ 
erations.28  Several  Timorese  leaders  claimed  that  the 
international  community  imposed  reforms  on  Timor- 
Leste  rather  than  consulting  directly  with  key  stake¬ 
holders  about  security  needs,  creating  unnecessary 
tension  between  external  and  local  actors  that  still  ex¬ 
ists  today.29  UNTAET  leaders  did  not  engage  Timor- 
Leste's  top  leaders  within  the  national  police  force  and, 
consequently,  the  force  that  emerged  lacked  strategic 
vision,  coherent  identity  and  institutional  loyalty.30 
Moreover,  efforts  to  assess  and  respond  to  security 
needs  were  affected  by  conflicting  perspectives  and 
perceptions  of  the  internal  security  threat  between 
Timorese  officials,  donor  groups,  and  UNTAET.31  No 
two  groups  espoused  similar  views,  and  host-nation 
exclusion  from  negotiations  was  detrimental  to  the 
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planning  and  execution  of  security  sector  reform  pro¬ 
gramming.  In  sum,  host-nation  leaders,  especially  at 
the  local  level,  were  necessary  to  legitimize  reforms 
yet  they  were  largely  excluded  or  forgotten  in  the  pro¬ 
cess.  Meanwhile,  the  UN  was  the  sole  actor  determin¬ 
ing  who  was  involved  in  designing  and  implementing 
SSR  initiatives  and  also  enacted  their  own  monitoring 
system  in  the  process. 

UNAMET  and  UNPOL  initially  maintained  strict 
control  over  most  activities,  allowing  Timor-Leste  to 
function  independently  only  at  the  local  level  (i.e., 
some  police  training  and  foot  patrols).  Local  struc¬ 
tures  were  only  utilized  or  consulted  in  the  event 
that  the  new  police  force  was  unable  or  unwilling  to 
handle  incidents  that  arose.32  In  most  cases,  cultural 
and  historical  norms  were  ignored  as  part  of  the  solu¬ 
tion  to  solve  security  issues.  Local  Timorese  leaders 
complained  about  UNTAET's,  and  later  UNMIT's, 
inability  to  listen  to  the  needs  of  those  most  affected 
by  on-going  insecurity  and  their  unwillingness  to  use 
local  support,  despite  public  opinion  which  favored 
traditional  security  structures.  Over  81  percent  of  the 
Timorese  population  polled  in  2004  acknowledged 
that  they  viewed  their  local  leaders,  rather  than  gov¬ 
ernment-run  police,  as  responsible  for  maintaining 
internal  security.33 Interestingly,  UNTAET's  initiatives 
to  build  a  central  police  force  were  blatantly  at  odds 
with  popular  sentiments;  rather  than  build  on  pre-ex¬ 
isting  norms  and  institutions  for  gradual  transforma¬ 
tion,  UNTAET  implemented  completely  new  methods 
to  establish  and  maintain  security  norms.  Worse  yet, 
both  UNTAET  and  UNMISET  failed  to  forge  a  work¬ 
ing  relationship  with  senior  community  leaders  to 
work  towards  common  security  goals. 
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Part  of  the  difficulty  in  building  or  integrating 
complimentary  security  structures  was  the  UN's  in¬ 
ability  to  communicate  with  its  counterparts  in  coun¬ 
try.  Despite  the  UN's  best  efforts,  language  skills  were 
difficult  to  impart  on  frequently  rotating  peacekeep¬ 
ing  forces  and  the  short  deployments  left  little  time  for 
peacekeepers  to  become  familiar  with  cultural  nuanc¬ 
es  and  partners.  This  did  not  improve  even  with  the 
UN's  prolonged  presence;  in  fact,  most  laws,  policies, 
and  inter-institutional  documentation  were  written  in 
English  and  Portuguese  rather  than  Tetum,  making  it 
inaccessible  to  the  majority  of  the  population.  This  not 
only  isolated  the  population  from  the  development 
of  the  security  sector,  but  also  inhibited  the  UN  from 
consulting  local  stakeholders  who  could  more  appro¬ 
priately  frame  initiatives.34  Many  community  leaders, 
especially  at  the  local  level,  cited  concern  that  the  UN 
and  central  government  were  willing  to  incorporate 
rural  input.  All  attempts  by  the  UN  to  work  with  local 
leadership  on  these  issues  (especially  Xanana  Gusmao 
and  Jose  Ramos  Horta)  were  not  publicized,  giving 
the  impression  that  the  local  community  was  ignored 
all  together  in  the  SSR  process.35 

UN  efforts  to  institutionalize  democratic  norms  in 
security  sector  practices  were  piecemeal  at  best.  Dem¬ 
ocratic  governance  is  essential  to  ensure  free,  fair,  and 
equitable  adherence  to  the  rule  of  law  in  any  country 
and  it  is  a  key  component  of  any  SSR  process.  Yet,  the 
UN  failed  to  promote  the  institutional  character  need¬ 
ed  to  uphold  a  purely  democratic  state.  Analysis  of 
efforts  to  "democratize"  the  security  forces  uncovered 
numerous  failures:  trainers  implemented  their  own 
standards  of  democratic  law  enforcement  in  train¬ 
ing  (some  of  which  were  in  violation  of  international 
standards),  host-nation  police  forces  mimicked  Indo- 
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The  2000  King's  College  re¬ 
port  analyzing  Timor-Leste's 
security  sector  called  for  a 
different  approach  to  the 
security  challenge.  The  re¬ 
port  suggests  that  the  coun¬ 
try  required  both  a  military 
and  police  force  to  deal  with 
emerging  security  threats. 
The  report  bases  this  finding 
on  the  emergence  of  issues 
related  to  outside  influence 
and  border  disputes,  most 
especially  maritime  security 
issues.  The  PNTL,  focused 
on  internal  security,  was  not 
equipped  to  handle  these 
types  of  problems.  Initially 
both  the  UN  and  the  newly 
formed  Timorese  govern¬ 
ment  were  hesitant  about 
creating  an  East  Timorese 
military,  especially  since 
the  recruits  for  such  a  force 
would  come  from  former 
guerrilla  groups.  These 
groups  were  considered 
dangerous  to  democratic 
processes  and  oversight, 
since  they  traditionally  acted 
without  government  man¬ 
date  or  leadership.  Despite 
these  reservations,  an  ex¬ 
ternal  defense  function  was 
created  separately  from  the 
PNTL  to  focus  exclusively 
on  border  issues  including 
maritime  security.  The  bulk 
of  this  new  force  would  rely 
on  the  experience  and  lead¬ 
ership  of  Timorese  who  had 
previously  participated  in 
militia  or  guerrilla  activities. 
While  vetting  was  imple¬ 
mented  as  part  of  recruit¬ 
ment,  ensuring  adequate 
capacity  for  such  a  force 
forced  the  government  to  in¬ 
tegrate  former  guerrillas  into 
the  new,  highly  structured. 
Western-model  force. 


nesian  police  practices  that  of¬ 
ten  disregarded  international 
standards,  and  new  security 
organizations  failed  to  reach 
out  to  the  local  population.36 
This  ad  hoc  approach  further 
dissuaded  the  many  actors  in¬ 
volved  in  Timor-Leste  recon¬ 
struction  from  consolidating 
a  common  plan  for  reform. 
Thus,  the  basis  for  encourag¬ 
ing  participation  in  the  securi¬ 
ty  sector,  a  key  component  of 
democratic  governance,  was 
undermined  by  the  lack  of  co¬ 
hesion  between  the  UN,  local 
institutions  and  civil  society 
actors  to  promote  democratic 
law  enforcement. 

A  final  issue  concerned 
the  decision  to  have  two  dis¬ 
tinct  organizational  entities 
(UNTAET  and  INTERFET) 
to  oversee  security  force  de¬ 
velopment.  SSR  planning 
documents  placed  little  to 
no  emphasis  on  maintaining 
coherence  in  building  forces 
that  would  counteract  press¬ 
ing  security  threats.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  little  attention  was 
given  to  designing  security 
forces  based  on  a  proper  as¬ 
sessment  of  potential  internal 
and  external  security  threats. 
Initially  security  sector  reform 
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Security  force  integration 
was  difficult,  but  not  as  ar¬ 
duous  as  ensuring  that  se¬ 
curity  forces  were  immune 
from  political  manipulation. 
Since  the  creation  of  both 
the  PNTL  and  F-FDTL  was 
overseen  by  different  groups 
(the  PNTL  by  CIVPOL  and 
the  F-FDTL  by  a  coalition  of 
countries  and  the  new  gov¬ 
ernment),  the  host-nation 
government  privileged  the 
defense  forces  over  the  po¬ 
lice.  In  most  instances,  the 
PNTL  was  ignored  or  ne¬ 
glected  in  receiving  neces¬ 
sary  personnel  and  resourc¬ 
es  to  make  it  a  functioning 
entity,  while  the  military 
was  catered  to  by  ex-military 
officials  with  government 
positions.  The  F-FDTL  re¬ 
ceived  preferential  treatment 
because  it  was  considered  a 
more  organic  organization 
for  security;  the  PNTL  was 
recognized  as  a  UN  project 
with  little  host-nation  input. 
The  competition  between 
the  two  forces  was  so  pro¬ 
nounced  that  it  elicited  local 
community  attention,  which 
noted  responsibility  overlap 
(especially  police  work)  and 
lack  of  cooperation  between 
the  organizations.  Such  a 
situation  only  further  soured 
the  host-nation's  outlook  on 
developing  a  security  struc¬ 
ture  predicated  on  Western¬ 
ized  norms  and  structures. 


meant  building  a  Timorese 
police  force,  yet  this  evolved 
as  local  political  debates  and 
international  concerns  over 
the  need  for  multiple  security 
structures  within  the  country 
trumped  this  goal.  Most  of  all, 
it  contributed  to  an  already 
standing  tension  between  the 
Timorese  guerrilla  groups 
who  fought  for  independence 
and  the  new  security  forces  in 
development. 

Overall,  UNTAET  failed 
to  respond  to  local  security 
needs  by  implementing  its 
own  response  without  the 
help  of  the  host-nation.  The 
failure  to  determine  security 
needs  through  the  assistance 
of  trusted  local  leaders  and 
new  government  officials  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  chasm  between  in¬ 
ternational  efforts  for  reform 
and  national  needs  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  safe  and  secure  environ¬ 
ment  for  citizens.  Moreover, 
indecision  over  institutional 
design,  functional  establish¬ 
ment,  and  separation  of  po¬ 
lice  and  military  roles  created 
additional  stress  in  reconsti¬ 
tuting  an  apolitical  security 
sector  with  adequate  civilian 
control  mechanisms.  Conse- 
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quently,  many  of  the  activities  undertaken  during  SSR 
remained  largely  at  odds  with  reality  in  Timor-Leste. 

Promote  good  governance  and  legitimate  civilian 
oversight 

The  UN  acknowledged  the  need  to  establish  sys¬ 
tems  that  would  develop  the  PNTL  and  F-FDTL  into 
fully-functioning,  legitimate,  and  democratically  gov¬ 
erned  organizations.  To  do  this,  both  good  gover¬ 
nance  in  the  form  of  standard  government  practices 
and  legitimate  civilian  oversight,  including  systems 
and  methods  used  to  verify  and  check  activities,  were 
stressed.  Yet,  these  good  intentions  were  sidetracked 
as  efforts  to  build  capacity  quickly  took  priority. 
Timor-Leste  offered  a  unique  challenge  in  that  during 
the  initial  stage  of  reconstruction  there  was  no  exter¬ 
nal  threat,  especially  once  Indonesia  left  and  militias 
had  been  neutralized.  This  may  explain  why  the  do¬ 
nor  countries  and  the  UN  felt  that  they  should  focus 
on  governance  and  institution-building  rather  than 
security.  Initial  assessments  of  Timorese  capacity  not¬ 
ed  significant  gaps  in  systems  and  processes,  ranging 
from  little  to  no  management  expertise  available  in 
the  country,  to  deficient  or  non-existent  systems  need¬ 
ed  to  oversee  activities,  to  leadership  lacking  proper 
authorities  to  create  new  institutions.37  These  factors 
stood  as  barriers  that  would  delay  the  quick  equip¬ 
ping  of  security  forces  since  no  mechanisms  were  in 
place  to  achieve  these  goals. 

Political  and  military  rivalries  shaped  Timor- 
Leste's  dynamic  security  problems.  Tension  between 
politicians  and  military  officials  undermined  UN  ef¬ 
forts  to  establish  civilian  oversight  mechanisms  that 
were  adhered  to  by  security  personnel.  The  first 
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in  solving  this  problem  was  to  address  the  issue 
of  personal  relationships  between  political  parties 
and  freedom  movement  groups,  most  notably  mili¬ 
tary  factions.  Many  independence-affiliated  parties 
emerged  as  armed  militias  or  factions  during  the  pre¬ 
independence  period  and  achieved  reputations  for 
acting  violently  to  achieve  political  purposes.  Both 
the  East  Timor  National  Liberation  Front  (FRETILIN) 
and  National  Council  of  Timorese  Resistance  (CNRT), 
two  of  the  most  popular  groups,  were  categorized  as 
such.  It  was  widely  believed  that  FRETILIN  would 
lead  the  country  in  the  aftermath  of  independence 
because  of  its  eager  following  by  many  citizens  and 
active  support  in  driving  the  independence  referen¬ 
dum.38  This  proved  woefully  incorrect,  especially  as 
the  international  community  became  engaged  in  the 
conflict.  Instead,  the  international  community  tried  to 
deflect  the  group  in  favor  of  the  more  centrist  Popular 
Council  for  the  Defense  of  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  East  Timor  (CPD-RDTL).  The  problem  was  that 
FRETILIN  maintained  control  of  the  most  proficient 
militia  in  the  country,  a  force  capable  of  overwhelm¬ 
ing  or  aggravating  the  new  government  established 
in  Timor-Leste.  The  fear  was  that  FRETILIN  would 
use  this  force  to  regain  political  prominence,  either  by 
hijacking  new  security  institutions  through  saturating 
the  organization  with  recruits  or  overtaking  political 
power  through  force. 

Despite  calls  to  establish  new,  democratic  security 
systems  accountable  to  civilian  institutions,  UNTAET 
decided  to  develop  security  mechanisms  prior  to  the 
foundation  of  oversight  protocol.  The  goal  was  to 
implement  oversight  mechanisms  after  the  full  estab¬ 
lishment  of  security  institutions  to  ensure  that  police 
and  armed  forces  could  perform  their  jobs  and  have 
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some  experience  before  being  evaluated.  This  was 
thought  to  increase  the  successes  of  the  police  and 
military  by  focusing  exclusively  on  tactical  training 
rather  than  political  concerns.  Yet,  the  result  of  this 
decision  was  devastating.  While  the  UN  missions  fo¬ 
cused  on  training  PNTL  and  sped  up  the  transition  of 
policing  responsibilities,  disdain  for  civilian  oversight 
grew.  Political  parties  gained  power  and  attempted 
to  manipulate  resources  for  their  own  profit  and  in¬ 
fluence.  Security  forces,  especially  the  military,  were 
not  exempt  from  this.39  Many  analyses  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  process  during  this  time  note  that  politicians  stood 
to  gain  from  "overseeing"  security  forces;  the  PNTL 
and  F-FDTL  were  easily  manipulated  to  serve  indi¬ 
vidual  politician  preferences  by  leveraging  access  to 
resources  and  career  progression.40  The  problem  of 
corruption,  a  form  of  security  force  misuse,  was  not 
addressed  until  2009  when  the  Timorese  government 
established  the  Office  of  Inspection  to  oversee  police 
forces.  While  the  establishment  of  this  institution  was 
a  milestone  in  creating  oversight  mechanisms,  it  was 
riddled  with  problems  including  poor  training,  lack  of 
resources  and  authority,  and  a  reputation  among  the 
police  as  aggrandizing  minor  complaints.41  The  inef¬ 
fectiveness  of  this  organization  was  further  revealed 
when,  in  late  2009,  polls  showed  security  service  dis¬ 
dain  for  civilian  oversight,  noting  that  they  ignored 
legislation,  failed  to  respond  to  inquiries,  and  did  not 
abide  by  new  regulations.42 

The  absence  of  civilian  oversight  had  an  effect  on 
civil  society  participation  in  security  development. 
Civil  society  played  little  role  in  planning  and  imple¬ 
menting  mechanisms  to  make  the  PNTL  and  F-FDTL 
effective.  In  fact,  most  civil  society  organizations 
worked  independently  from  government-backed  ini- 
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tiatives  due  to  a  lack  of  communication.  This  discon¬ 
tinuity  between  civil  society  and  the  UN  resulted  from 
several  sources:  first,  the  UN  did  not  appreciate  the 
role  of  these  groups  in  reaching  out  to  rural  popula¬ 
tions  early  in  the  SSR  process;  and  second,  many  civil 
society  groups  were  ostracized  because  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  barrier  — the  majority  of  UN  and  central  gov¬ 
ernment  figures  did  not  speak  Tetum.43  This  inability 
to  harness  civil  society  influence  resulted  in  popular 
distrust  as  well  as  wide-spread  misunderstanding  of 
how  the  populace  traditionally  helped  oversee  police 
activities.44  The  public  remained  skeptical  of  security 
forces  because  their  trust  was  not  won  during  the  ear¬ 
ly  stages  of  security  sector  development. 

Some  of  the  skepticism  attributed  to  poor  police- 
public  relations  was  diminished  with  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  civil  society  forums  in  2003.  UNMISET  used 
these  forums  as  an  avenue  to  establish  public  over¬ 
sight  of  police  activities,  promote  transparency  in 
security  structures,  and  encourage  public  participa¬ 
tion  in  security  planning  and  development.45  These 
forums  bolstered  efforts  to  establish  ties  between  the 
police  and  local  populations,  a  necessary  step  in  estab¬ 
lishing  legitimacy  for  new  security  institutions. 

Training  initiatives  also  attempted  to  build  a  po¬ 
lice  force  with  direct  community  ties.  International 
donor  initiatives  were  specifically  active  in  integrating 
community  policing  standards  into  police  activities. 
Initiatives  by  donor  countries,  including  the  Japan  In¬ 
ternational  Cooperation  Agency  (JICA),  helped  train 
security  forces  on  how  to  interact  with  the  population 
through  community  policing  activities.  The  Koban 
Community  Policing  Program  ensured  that  police  ef¬ 
forts  linked  directly  with  local  development  goals  and 
strategies,  creating  a  more  unified  SSR  vision.46  While 
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these  projects  were  helpful  in  developing  some  com¬ 
munity  building  skill  sets,  they  often  were  disjointed 
by  UN  development  plans  meant  to  build  the  PNTL. 
Many  programs  were  initiated  separately  from  regu¬ 
lar  police  training,  disjointing  sector  initiatives,  and 
were  not  consistent  among  forces. 

Overall,  despite  failures  during  initial  attempts  to 
promote  good  governance  and  civilian  oversight,  the 
UN  discovered  and  pursued  mechanisms  to  achieve 
these  goals.  Yet,  these  oversight  mechanisms  can  only 
be  characterized  as  ad  hoc  at  best.  The  incorporation 
of  civil  society  into  oversight  mechanisms  of  security 
services  and  policymakers  created  a  more  transparent 
process  to  recalibrate  activities. 

Robust  vetting  of  security  forces 

Crucial  to  the  establishment  of  a  legitimate  secu¬ 
rity  force  is  ensuring  that  the  people  recruited  to  fill 
these  positions  respect  the  rule  of  law  and  are  willing 
and  capable  of  enforcing  it.  International  observers 
and  trainers  in  Timor-Leste  acknowledged  this  and 
incorporated  several  vetting  techniques  into  the  re¬ 
cruitment  and  training  of  police  and  defense  forces. 
Many  of  the  programs  successfully  removed  individ¬ 
uals  that  were  ill-suited  for  such  positions.  However, 
domestic  political  and  international  pressure  under¬ 
mined  the  vetting  process,  which  meant  that  unquali¬ 
fied  individuals  were  allowed  to  join  security  forces. 

UN  efforts  to  establish  criteria  for  identifying 
corrupt  or  incapable  individuals  for  the  police  and 
defense  forces  were  feeble  at  the  outset.  In  fact,  the 
various  foreign  trainers  were  unsure  how  to  identify 
who  would  pose  problems  for  the  new  forces  because 
they  were  unacquainted  with  the  political  and  social 
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distress  that  permeated  the  country.  This  intelligence 
gap  compelled  the  UN  missions  to  rely  on  the  advice 
and  support  of  Timorese  institutions  in  creating  selec¬ 
tion  and  vetting  procedures  that  would  assist  PNTL 
and  F-FDTL  recruitment.  Although  this  method  of 
vetting  may  be  ideal  in  handing  ownership  to  the  host- 
nation,  the  results  proved  to  the  contrary,  especially 
in  respect  to  the  F-FDTL,  as  it  politicized  the  selec¬ 
tion  process.  This  was  because  F-FDTL  selection  was 
based  on  political  loyalty  to  Prime  Minister  Gusmao 
and  Brigadier  General  Taur  Matan  Ruak,47  as  opposed 
to  being  driven  by  individual  merit  and  skills.  Such 
recruitment  practices  allowed  corruption  to  permeate 
the  organization  early  on,  and  caused  concern  about 
the  viability  of  the  institution.  Other  issues,  including 
the  lingering  effects  of  Indonesian  occupation,  also  af¬ 
fected  the  vetting  and  selection  process.  The  PNTL 
was  especially  impinged  by  this,  since  many  recruits 
were  dropped  merely  for  prior  affiliation  with  the 
Indonesian  police  forces.48  The  lack  of  experienced 
recruits  who  could  pass  police  vetting  standards  sty¬ 
mied  the  institution,  especially  since  most  personnel 
hired  for  the  force  lacked  basic  skills  to  enforce  the 
new  rule  of  law. 

Indeed,  these  issues  uncovered  a  series  of  dilem¬ 
mas  for  the  international  community  and  Timor-Leste 
as  its  security  organizations  grew  in  size.  Vetting 
officials  had  to  balance  the  risk  of  eliminating  vital 
human  capital  with  retaining  key  individuals  whose 
past  may  have  conflicted  with  vetting  standards.  The 
PNTL  suffered  with  this  problem  because  of  its  criti¬ 
cality  to  the  new  nation  and  SSR  while  also  maintain¬ 
ing  a  less  than  stellar  history  in  East  Timor.  The  PNTL 
was  viewed  as  illegitimate  by  the  population  from  its 
inception,  especially  when  it  was  revealed  that  350 
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Timorese  affiliated  with  the  Indonesian  government 
were  appointed  to  mid-level  management  positions.49 
Although  these  individuals  were  qualified  for  their 
positions,  their  hiring  caused  much  consternation 
with  the  public  who  blamed  them  for  wrongdoing 
during  Indonesian  occupation.  The  UN  attempted  to 
combat  public  perception  of  corruption  by  engaging 
in  a  one-on-one  mentoring  program  which  matched 
international  police  trainers  with  Timorese  officials. 
Unfortunately,  no  publicity  was  undertaken  to  change 
public  opinion  about  how  and  why  certain  officials 
were  chosen  to  lead  the  PNTL.  The  public  was  also 
not  informed  about  how  personnel  and  systems  were 
reformed  and  evaluated  using  the  new  SSR  process. 

The  UN  missions  also  had  to  grapple  with  recruit¬ 
ing  socially,  politically,  and  ethnically  diverse  police 
and  military  forces.  Unfortunately,  the  post-indepen¬ 
dence  situation  was  such  that  it  became  extremely 
difficult  to  recruit  individuals  rather  than  groups  to 
take  on  security  responsibilities.  Recruits  with  the 
most  experience  usually  came  from  sectors  of  soci¬ 
ety  affiliated  with  freedom  fighters  and  militias.  As 
such,  the  recruitment  and  selection  process,  focused 
on  maximizing  policing  and  military  skills,  used  a  dis¬ 
proportionate  number  of  former  military  personnel  to 
fill  police  and  military  slots,  overlooking  individuals 
who  needed  training  in  favor  of  pre-trained  and  expe¬ 
rienced  individuals. 

In  the  absence  of  a  functioning  security  sector 
and  with  persistent  internal  and  external  threats,  the 
Timor-Leste  government  was  anxious  to  fill  police 
and  military  institutions  to  provide  security  to  the 
populace.  A  first  response  to  this  need  was  to  recruit 
former  police  officers  to  take  on  the  job;  this  is  exactly 
what  the  host-nation  did  to  respond  to  UN  requests 
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to  create  a  police  force.50  While  this  was  not  ideal  for 
diversifying  the  force,  the  group  recruitment  method 
did  create  a  baseline  force  that  could  be  expanded  ap¬ 
propriately  to  conform  to  government  mandates  and 
security  concerns.  Unemployed  youth  were  also  a 
quick  solution  to  meet  recruitment  quotas  as  well  as 
former  freedom  fighters  from  POLRI  and  Falintil;  over 
100  members  of  these  groups  were  incorporated  into 
the  PNTL  in  a  political  effort  to  neutralize  them.51  All 
methods  to  grow  the  security  force  demonstrate  that 
no  common  plan  existed  to  identify  and  hire  qualified 
individuals.52  To  adequately  recruit  individuals  for 
the  right  jobs,  the  UN  needed  to  impose  uniform  stan¬ 
dards  to  recruit,  train,  and  retain  individuals. 

The  push  to  recruit  groups  into  the  security  forces 
resulted  from  the  need  to  represent  diverse  sectors  of 
the  population.  Diversity  in  force  structure  demon¬ 
strates  incorporation  and  unification  in  postconflict 
states  and  gives  the  population  a  stake  in  ensuring 
stability.  In  the  case  of  Timor-Leste,  allowing  eth¬ 
nic,  gender,  and  religious  affiliations  proportionate 
to  the  population  was  a  critical  step  in  gaining  trac¬ 
tion  with  the  rural  population.  The  UN  encouraged 
recruitment  from  representative  groups  shortly  after 
other  recruitment  methods  were  implemented  by  the 
host-nation.  In  this  instance,  the  UN  instigated  rep¬ 
resentation  among  the  police  and  defense  forces  by 
setting  their  own  quotas  for  proportionality.  This, 
too,  revealed  problems,  as  international  actors  slow¬ 
ly  understood  that  unique  local  methods  of  policing 
struggled  to  match  or  meet  international  standards. 
The  inclusion  of  local  groups  not  only  distorted  the 
uniformity  introduced  in  UN  training  for  police,  but 
also  bred  rivalries.  The  F-FDTL  suffered  from  this  the 
most,  as  many  senior  leaders  focused  on  members' 
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cultural  ties  rather  than  skill  and  training.  This  was 
because  a  number  of  F-FDTL  senior  leaders  used  their 
own  cultural  heritage  (mainly  village  affiliations)  as 
a  guideline  to  promote  soldiers,  fueling  resentment 
within  the  ranks.  This  eventually  caused  soldiers  to 
protest  in  January  2006,  which  later,  in  April,  escalat¬ 
ed  into  violent  clashes  between  the  military  and  police 
forces.53  Hence,  oversight  for  incorporating  diverse 
ethnic,  religious,  and  regional  groups  was  remiss  in 
undermining  consternation  among  recruits,  leading  to 
a  breakdown  in  organizational  structure  and  manage¬ 
ment. 

All  of  the  problems  outlined  have  focused  on  re¬ 
cruitment  and  standards,  but  oversight  and  evalua¬ 
tion  also  factor  into  robust  vetting.  This  function  was 
largely  ignored  in  the  initial  stages  of  SSR,  but  became 
a  concern  when  dysfunctions  were  discovered  in  se¬ 
curity  force  training  and  implementation.  Prelimi¬ 
nary  standards  for  monitoring  and  evaluation  deter¬ 
mined  that  over  half  of  police  units  were  incapable  of 
undertaking  traditional  police  responsibilities.54  Yet, 
without  a  formalized,  legitimized  function  to  reveal 
this  discrepancy,  the  PNTL  was  permitted  to  take  on 
responsibilities  without  evaluation  of  their  readiness. 
The  UN  mission  failed  to  establish  an  evaluation  and 
monitoring  wing  to  oversee  police  development;  the 
host-nation  did  not  have  the  expertise  or  willpower 
to  establish  one  on  its  own.  In  fact,  the  UN  did  not 
establish  an  evaluation  branch  in  Timor-Leste  until 
2010,  when  uprisings  between  the  PNTL  and  F-FDTL 
prompted  the  organization  to  investigate  the  cause  of 
such  rivalry.55  Lack  of  oversight  and  thorough  moni¬ 
toring  not  only  prohibited  the  PNTL  and  F-FDTL  from 
learning  from  mistakes  and  redirecting  their  course, 
but  also  made  the  UN  liable  in  undermining  very 
fragile  Timorese  structures. 
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By  reviewing  the  recruitment  and  vetting  process 
in  Timor-Leste,  it  becomes  clear  why  the  security  sec¬ 
tor  has  deep  flaws.  The  failure  to  develop  a  strate¬ 
gic  outlook  and  stable  procedures  meant  that  recruits 
were  drawn  from  a  variety  of  sources  without  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  how  they  would  function  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  with  one  another.  In  other  words,  not  much 
thought  was  given  to  whether  individuals  from  differ¬ 
ent  backgrounds  and  affiliation  would  and  could  serve 
together.  This  greatly  affected  Timor-Leste's  ability 
to  develop  the  skills  needed  to  establish  a  transparent 
system  for  staffing.  A  corrupt  and  politicized  system 
of  recruitment  emerged  in  the  absence  of  strong  and 
directive  leadership. 

Focus  training  on  public  service  ethos  and 
competence 

Security  force  training  was  essential  because  it  was 
supposed  to  help  create  a  security  sector  that  would 
meet  the  needs  of  the  new  Timorese  state.  An  impor¬ 
tant  element  of  the  training  was  to  help  the  new  re¬ 
cruits  develop  and  adopt  a  public  service  ethos  that 
focuses  on  community  building  and  professionaliza¬ 
tion.  Community  outreach,  training  scenarios,  and  re¬ 
lationship  building  with  leaders  were  all  methods  ad¬ 
opted  as  the  PNTL  and  F-FDTL  developed.  The  UN 
and  international  actors  recognized  the  need  for  these 
programs,  especially  with  growing  consternation 
among  the  populace  about  internal  security  problems. 

In  Timor-Leste  the  new  forces  not  only  exhibited 
their  mastery  of  basic  policing  and  military  functions, 
but  also  had  to  demonstrate  an  ability  to  excel  in  spe¬ 
cific  areas  of  expertise  supporting  police  activities. 
In  the  case  of  the  PNTL,  the  UN  slowly  introduced 
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technical  training  and  education  as  the  organization 
expanded  and  stabilized.  Some  of  these  programs 
included  study  of  investigations,  legal  proceedings, 
administration,  and  border  security.56  Many  of  these 
more  technical  approaches  were  driven  by  interna¬ 
tional  contributors  to  police  training,  mostly  based 
on  trainer  expertise  and  professional  drive.  Despite 
calls  for  such  programs,  gaps  in  creating  and  main¬ 
taining  such  programs  appeared  as  the  PNTL  grew. 
Not  only  was  the  PNTL  short  on  resources  to  provide 
this  training,  but  the  majority  of  recruits  lacked  skills 
in  basic  training  critical  to  building  expertise  in  more 
detailed  and  defined  policing  activities.  One  NGO 
source  noted  that  the  PNTL  could  not  take  the  nec¬ 
essary  step  to  professionalize  the  force  because  they 
lacked  the  resources,  personnel,  and  support  to  do 
so.57  In  addition  to  this,  most  programs  were  entirely 
dependent  on  international  trainers  to  create  niche 
programs  and  positions.  Little  emphasis  was  placed 
on  building  host-nation  police  force  capacity  to  teach 
and  undertake  these  activities  (especially  planning, 
forensics,  and  management)  for  long  term  Timorese 
development.  Inappropriate  training  techniques  and 
equipment  only  compounded  this  problem;  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  use  of  computer  programs  for  filing  and  po¬ 
lice  reports  was  unsuccessful  in  rural  areas  since  the 
trainees  had  never  used  a  computer  prior  to  serving 
in  the  force.  The  program  was  too  advanced  for  their 
skill  sets,  much  less  to  be  used  in  their  day-to-day  job 
activities.58 

PNTL  and  F-FDTL  suffered  from  both  a  lack  of  po¬ 
litical  affiliations  and  poor  personal  relationships  with 
senior  civilian  leaders  in  the  government,  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  inability  to  procure  support  and  resources 
needed  for  enhanced  force  competence  and  reliability 
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as  part  of  security  sector  reform.  The  PNTL  was  par¬ 
ticularly  notorious  for  working  within  its  own  institu¬ 
tional  boundaries  rather  than  reaching  out  to  national 
leadership  for  support.  In  fact,  the  PNTL  refused  to 
respond  to  Timor-Leste  leadership  during  its  initial 
founding,  ostracizing  itself  from  officials  with  influ¬ 
ence  in  resource  allocation.59  Some  argue  that  this  dis¬ 
unity  resulted  from  UN  influence  since  CIVPOL  failed 
to  allow  senior  Timorese  leadership  a  role  in  PNTL 
development  from  the  very  beginning  of  its  creation.60 
Further,  the  few  UNPOL  advisers  that  served  as  liai¬ 
sons  between  the  PNTL  and  Timorese  government 
were  ineffective  at  establishing  open  relationships  be¬ 
tween  the  two.61  Some  initiatives  have  been  undertak¬ 
en  to  reestablish  police  force  and  government  official 
relationships,  but  success  is  still  undetermined.  The 
Timor-Leste  Police  Development  Programme  (TLP- 
DP)  attempts  to  connect  police  officials  with  legisla¬ 
tors  and  will  hopefully  show  promising  results  over 
the  next  couple  of  years.62 

In  line  with  political  affiliations,  the  security  forces 
also  strove  to  increase  community  satisfaction  in  or¬ 
der  to  legitimize  their  existence.  Again,  the  PNTL  has 
been  much  better  at  increasing  its  public  presence  in 
comparison  to  its  military  counterpart,  but  this  result¬ 
ed  from  differences  in  the  focus  of  work.63  Commu¬ 
nity  outreach  intended  to  build  confidence  in  the  new 
institution,  especially  after  years  of  turmoil  and  abuse 
undertaken  at  the  hands  of  Indonesian  authorities.  In¬ 
creased  presence  in  rural  communities  and  engaging 
in  dialogue  with  Timorese  citizens  were  considered 
crucial  steps  in  earning  public  support  and  recogni¬ 
tion.  Despite  initial  pressure  from  the  UN  to  engage 
in  community  oriented  policing  methods,  the  PNTL 
struggled  to  augment  its  presence  in  the  population. 
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Part  of  the  issue  stems  from  the  inability  (or  perhaps 
lack  of  oversight)  of  the  PNTL  and  the  UN  in  gauging 
the  population's  expectations  and  needs  for  protection 
provision.64  Efforts  to  ameliorate  this  distrust  have 
been  hampered  by  resource,  training,  and  personnel 
constraints;  the  PNTL  does  not  have  enough  trained 
recruits  to  undertake  foot  patrols  to  show  a  force  pres¬ 
ence  (this  responsibility  usually  falls  on  international 
observers)  and  attempts  to  place  community  members 
in  staff  positions  at  the  training  academy  have  been 
rejected  by  some  leadership.  Overall,  community 
outreach  continues  to  be  lackluster  in  fostering  public 
support,  and  the  public  continues  to  question  the  role 
of  security  institutions  in  the  country. 

Improve  police- community  relations  and  outreach 

The  PNTL's  role  in  community  relations  was  criti¬ 
cally  important  in  the  SSR  process.  The  organization's 
dependency  on  the  public  as  both  a  place  of  work  and 
as  a  client  made  it  especially  important  to  establish 
good  relations  with  the  community.  Prior  to  Timorese 
independence,  Indonesian  police  forces  viewed  the 
public  as  an  obstacle  to  policing  rather  than  a  tool  or 
partner.  This  attitude  amplified  the  sense  of  public 
uncertainty  when  the  UNAMET  mission  emphasized 
police  force  creation  in  the  newly  independent  state. 
Past  perceptions  about  the  security  force's  view  of 
public  interaction  effectively  poisoned  community 
trust  in  new  security  institutions. 

Despite  acknowledging  the  need  to  establish  re¬ 
lationships  with  rural  communities,  community 
outreach  in  project  planning  was  poor.  The  public 
and  local  communities  were  not  consulted  on  secu¬ 
rity  needs  during  initial  security  assessments;  this 
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resulted  from  a  lack  of  initiative  on  the  part  of  Timor- 
Leste's  political  leadership,  UNTAET,  UMISET,  UN- 
POL,  and  organized  civil  society  actors  to  engage  in 
discussion.65  Further,  institutions  created  to  provide 
internal  security  were  constructed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
limit  community  access  for  public  involvement.  Some 
analysts  argue  that  this  resulted  from  UN  blueprints 
for  an  "ideal"  force66  aimed  at  establishing  a  security 
sector  based  on  international  standards  without  much 
consideration  of  local  needs  and  concerns,  forging  a 
wider  gap  between  police  and  the  communities  they 
served.67  Others  contend  that  as  the  PNTL  formed,  the 
organization  became  more  militaristic  in  its  functions 
and  outlook,  separating  responsibilities  from  tradi¬ 
tional  community  policing  norms.  Both  explanations 
explain  why  the  police  are  not  more  sensitive  to  pub¬ 
lic  involvement,  especially  when  the  PNTL  would  not 
entertain  public  forums,  de-emphasized  community 
relations  in  training,  and  did  not  consult  with  local 
officials  on  security  concerns.  "By  and  large,  civil  so¬ 
ciety  and  the  general  public  have  had  limited  involve¬ 
ment  in  SSR  in  Timor-Leste.  Reform  initiatives  until 
recently  have  been  driven  by  the  UN  or  international 
donors,  based  on  input  from  political  elites  and  se¬ 
nior  commanders,  but  with  insufficient  mechanisms 
created  for  public  involvement.  This  has  resulted  in 
reform  programmes  with  minimal  community  owner¬ 
ship  and  questionable  impact."68 

The  PNTL  cannot  bear  all  responsibility  for  failing 
to  improve  community  outreach,  as  some  of  the  blame 
must  be  attributed  to  the  public  and  NGOs,  which  were 
also  unable  to  forge  a  working  relationship  between 
police  forces  and  the  populace.  From  the  outset,  the 
public  was  skeptical  about  the  new  police  force  and 
this  skepticism  affected  initial  conversations  between 
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the  groups.  Even  though  civil  society  was  shut  out 
from  initial  meetings  regarding  structure,  there  still 
were  opportunities  to  express  opinions  about  police 
sustainability  and  reform.  The  NGO  Forum,  a  network 
created  by  international  aid  workers,  helped  civil  so¬ 
ciety  express  its  voice  by  connecting  PNTL  leadership 
with  community  groups;  this  was  a  much  needed  step 
in  reestablishing  relations.69  The  Forum  also  noted  that 
civil  society  needed  as  much  training  on  communica¬ 
tion  skills  as  the  PNTF,  acknowledging  civil  society's 
role  in  better  community-police  relations.  UNTAET 
also  endeavored  to  improve  public  participation  in 
police  building  through  educational  programs  on  SSR 
topics.  The  program  successfully  trained  over  100,000 
Timorese  on  communication  skills  related  to  security 
issues,  which  fostered  relationships  with  the  PNTF. 
However,  this  program  was  conducted  primarily  in 
English,  isolating  many  sectors  of  the  rural  population 
which  spoke  Tetum.  Despite  this  fact,  civil  society  did 
engage  in  activities  that  advanced  their  stance  vis-a- 
vis  the  PNTF  to  form  a  working  security  relationship. 

Community  outreach  and  affiliation  peaked  in 
early  2000  when  UNTAET  announced  plans  to  enact 
"Timorization"  of  government  and  security  institu¬ 
tions.  The  Timorization  process  handed  leadership 
responsibilities  to  the  Timorese  as  part  of  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  UN  to  host-nation  responsibility.  Part  of  the 
Timorization  process  included  public  access  to  govern¬ 
ment  organizations;  this  included  engaging  in  more 
lively  discussion  about  changes  needed  throughout 
the  country.70  As  leadership  positions  were  filled  by 
Timorese,  rather  than  UN  mentors,  community  forums 
and  open  meetings  with  the  public  increased.  This 
greatly  impacted  public  perception  of  security  forces 
as  the  PNTF  demonstrated  a  desire  to  work  alongside 
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the  populace  to  achieve  mutual  security  goals.  The 
Timorization  process  emphasized  community  roles  in 
ensuring  security  by  using  the  populace  as  a  vehicle 
to  achieve  broader  goals.  This  step  significantly  con¬ 
tributed  to  creating  the  conditions  necessary  for  full 
participation  of  the  host-nation  in  SSR. 

Ensure  a  coherent  strategy  and  effort  among  actors 

Coherent  strategies  are  critical  to  develop  plans 
that  address  security  problems  and  needs.  Planning 
falls  largely  on  actors'  cooperation  and  communica¬ 
tion  about  stability  activities  and  projects.  Timor- 
Leste  exemplified  these  issues  in  its  own  SSR  strategic 
plan  as  disunity  between  the  UN,  host-nation  groups, 
and  international  donors  appeared.  UNTAET's  man¬ 
date  undermined  its  ability  to  exert  leadership  capa¬ 
bilities  in  country.  Once  Timor-Leste  was  established 
as  an  independent  state,  national  institutions  were  en¬ 
dowed  responsibility  for  numerous  activities.  While 
this  leadership  was  helpful  in  developing  SSR  plans, 
it  deemphasized  the  need  to  place  the  host-nation  in 
charge  of  activities  that  would  develop  and  sustain 
SSR  initiatives.  Consequently,  discrepancies  between 
Timor-Leste  and  UN  personnel  over  SSR  responsibili¬ 
ties  and  activities  created  a  leadership  void;  without 
defined  leadership  for  all  SSR  activities,  no  clear  guid¬ 
ance  was  established  on  how  to  accomplish  or  ana¬ 
lyze  SSR  success.71  Instead,  the  UN  and  Timor-Leste 
worked  independently  on  their  own  SSR  initiatives, 
often  diverging  on  what  needed  to  be  accomplished. 

More  clear  guidance  on  security  sector  proj¬ 
ect  plans  was  not  unveiled  until  2001  by  CIVPOL. 
CIVPOL  overtook  the  project  lead  once  the  Timorese 
government  asked  for  assistance  in  developing  strate- 
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gic  goals.  The  lack  of  host-nation  participation  after 
CIVPOL's  takeover,  however,  created  more  obstacles 
in  developing  a  truly  strategic  plan  for  whole  of  secu¬ 
rity  sector  reform.72  CIVPOL's  2001  plan,  while  cre¬ 
ating  a  path  for  stability,  focused  too  exclusively  on 
particular  institutions  and  tactical  operations  (mainly 
police  training  and  development)  while  failing  to 
couple  this  with  a  broader  community  development 
strategy.73  Overemphasis  on  specific  training  initia¬ 
tives  ostracized  many  Timorese  trainers;  the  majority 
of  the  established  police  force  was  not  consulted  or 
used  as  advisors  in  developing  tactical  training  pro¬ 
grams  highlighted  in  the  plan.74  In  addition,  a  lack  of 
coherence  and  clarity  in  definitions  (especially  "com¬ 
munity  policing")  and  training  procedures  further 
muddied  efforts  to  widely  develop  the  SSR  strategy. 
Individual  actors  tended  to  operate  according  to  their 
own  country  standards,  following  individual  plans 
apropos  to  their  own  countries  rather  than  those  out¬ 
lined  by  CIVPOL  or  the  Timorese.75 

The  2001  CIVPOL  plan  neglected  Timor-Leste's 
role  in  planning,  guiding,  and  implementing  SSR  ac¬ 
tivities.  In  fact,  many  Timorese  argued  that  tradition¬ 
al  and  local  security  provision  standards  were  ignored 
in  all  planning  and  implementation.  This  lack  of  input 
displaced  Timor-Leste's  most  vital  social  unit— the 
community  —  from  actively  participating  in  security 
transformation  using  organic  methods  of  training  and 
development.  CIVPOL  decided  against  using  local  in¬ 
stitutions  because  many  of  its  traditional  SSR  guide¬ 
lines  did  not  approve  of  local  methods  to  handle  crime 
and  rule  of  law  issues.76  Instead  of  consulting  with  the 
host-nation  to  amend  traditional  means  with  interna¬ 
tional  standards,  UNTAET  ignored  the  methods  alto¬ 
gether.  The  result  was  that  communities,  especially  in 
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rural  areas,  refused  to  recognize  the  PNTL  or  other  se¬ 
curity  organizations,  regardless  of  whether  they  were 
backed  by  the  central  government.77  The  host-nation 
was  needed  to  develop  security  structure  plans,  and 
should  have  been  included  in  implementing  reforms 
to  address  security  issues  with  cultural  and  local  fi¬ 
nesse. 

The  opposition  between  the  host-nation,  civil  soci¬ 
ety  organizations,  UN  missions,  and  international  do¬ 
nors  in  conducting  SSR  planning  contributed  to  some 
failures,  but  the  inability  to  streamline  activities  was 
even  more  devastating.  Activities  performed  across 
the  sectors  (police,  judicial,  military,  administration, 
etc.)  were  not  integrated  into  a  common  plan  because 
actors  were  unwilling  to  cooperate.  The  lack  of  coor¬ 
dination  and  cooperation  failed  to  integrate  activities 
for  the  common  goal  of  strengthening  security.  One 
source  noted  that 

There  has  been  no  shortage  of  SSR  programmes  in 
Timor-Leste.  Since  the  departure  of  Indonesian  secu¬ 
rity  forces  and  Timor-Leste's  independence,  the  need 
has  been  not  merely  to  reform,  but  actually  to  form 
an  official  state-run  security  sector.  Until  recently, 
this  task  has  been  largely  driven  by  international  ac¬ 
tors  who,  despite  their  best  intentions,  have  lacked  the 
coordination  needed  to  help  build  a  cohesive  and  uni¬ 
fied  security  sector.78 

The  lack  of  an  institutional  framework  contributed 
to  actors'  inability  to  coalesce  activities  for  a  common 
purpose.  There  was  no  clear  chain  of  command  or 
authority  to  begin  dialogue  for  activity  coordination 
across  all  sectors,  or  with  all  actors.79  Political  impetus 
in  this  process  further  complicated  efforts  to  agree  on 
activity  guidelines;  security  stagnation  resulted  from 
political  quagmire. 
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In  2003,  the  Joint  Assessment  Mission  (JAM)  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Timorese  government,  UN,  and  partner 
countries  concluded  that  institutional  strengthen¬ 
ing  would  bolster  the  PNTL  and  supporting  institu¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  establish  a  defined  chain  of  command 
structure  between  them.  The  report  cited  the  lack  of 
strong  leadership  as  an  impediment  to  forge  coopera¬ 
tion  between  security  organizations  in  the  country.80 
The  inability  for  all  organizations  in  the  security  sec¬ 
tor  to  work  together  undermined  the  rule  of  law;  for 
example,  police  could  capture  criminals,  but  without 
a  strong  judicial  sector  operating  in  conjunction  with 
policing  activities  there  were  few  prosecutions  up¬ 
holding  new  criminal  codes.81  Political  quarrels  about 
how  to  increase  this  interaction  under  host-nation 
leadership  initially  stalled  attempts  to  respond  to  the 
JAM's  assessment.  Some  progress  has  recently  been 
made  to  establish  a  leadership  group  consisting  of  key 
government  and  local  leaders  for  streamlining  SSR 
activities.82  However,  continuing  disunity  proves  the 
government's  — and  hence  the  UN's  — ineffectiveness 
at  creating  a  system  of  security  organizations  that  can 
respond  to  pressing  community  needs.  The  Timorese 
government  continues  to  view  national  and  local 
concerns  as  separate  entities  with  no  impact  on  each 
other.83 

Initial  security  sector  assessments  prove  that  op¬ 
portunities  meant  to  secure  SSR  success  were  ignored. 
Soured  relationships  between  actors  catalyzed  new 
gaps  in  the  security  sector  rather  than  developing  an 
environment  that  fostered  interaction  and  partner¬ 
ship.  Poor  leadership,  lack  of  frameworks,  and  fre¬ 
netic  planning  are  culpable  in  Timor-Leste's  inability 
to  develop  a  reconstruction  plan,  replacing  it  instead 
with  actors  contributing  to  insecurity. 
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Promote  civil  authority  of  the  state 

The  promotion  of  the  rule  of  law  in  recovering 
states  requires  the  state  to  govern  effectively.  Most 
postconflict  states  deal  with  the  fact  that  military 
methods  to  ensure  peace  and  stability  in  the  short¬ 
term  are  normal;  the  most  daunting  work  is  to  shift 
this  focus  to  broader  ways  of  implementing  the  rule 
of  law.  Civil  authority  is  critical  as  it  ensures  security 
forces  are  operating  under  the  authority  of  civilian  in¬ 
frastructure  and  are  accountable  to  local  officials  and 
the  population. 

International  actors  must  highlight  the  role  of  lo¬ 
cal  leadership  to  build  its  legitimacy  with  both  the 
populace  and  security  institutions  that  support  it.  In 
Timor-Leste  the  UN  missions  often  overrode  Timorese 
government  authority  to  pursue  its  own  SSR  initia¬ 
tives.  It  was  difficult  for  the  UN  to  let  the  host-nation 
lead,  especially  in  circumstances  where  the  govern¬ 
ment  lacked  capacity  to  oversee  SSR.84  While  the  or¬ 
ganization,  especially  through  UNTAET,  stressed  the 
importance  of  maintaining  local  ownership  in  most 
SSR  activities  (through  Timorese  government-led  ini¬ 
tiatives),  the  actions  of  the  UN  missions  did  the  op¬ 
posite.  PNTL  training  and  implementation  is  one  of 
these  instances  where  UN  authority  superseded  that 
of  the  Timorese  government.  This  undermined  many 
opportunities  for  security  sector  institutions  to  be  tru¬ 
ly  organic,  local,  representative,  and  responsive  to  the 
central  government  system.  Monitoring  and  evalua¬ 
tion  caused  concern  in  maintaining  a  host-nation  lead 
in  activities.  The  minimal  evaluation  that  took  place 
was  conducted  exclusively  by  UN  organizations  and 
did  not  mentor  or  consult  the  Timorese  government 
throughout  the  evaluation  process.85  Not  only  did 
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this  fail  to  impart  important  skills  to  the  government 
to  evaluate  its  own  progress  in  the  future,  but  it  also 
blinded  leaders  to  many  emerging  problems  in  the  se¬ 
curity  sector.  Exclusion  in  key  decision  making,  plan¬ 
ning,  and  training  activities  rendered  host-nation  civil 
authority  inept  at  conducting  activities  to  positively 
affect  the  security  sector.  In  effect,  the  UN  operated 
almost  like  a  shadow  government86  in  the  country;  it 
competed  with  the  Timorese  government  to  gain  le¬ 
gitimacy  rather  than  bolster  host-nation  initiatives.87 
The  UN's  actions  as  a  monitor  had  the  unintended  ef¬ 
fect  of  stifling  Timorese  institutional  growth. 

Building  civil  authority  requires  a  trial  period 
where  mentors  can  guide  the  host-nation  in  how  to  ap¬ 
propriately  handle  responsibility.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  UN,  while  not  giving  the  lead  to  the  host-nation, 
did  attempt  to  mentor  their  counterparts  following 
the  establishment  of  a  viable  political  system.  The  UN 
acknowledged  later  that  it  had  to  learn  how  to  mentor 
rather  than  dictate  changes  in  order  for  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  security  sector  as  a  whole,  to  be  sustain¬ 
able  after  withdrawal.88  Such  a  mentoring  program 
focused  on  building  individual  relationships  with  the 
Timorese  in  order  for  the  UN  to  follow  a  timeline  to 
handover  responsibility.  Many  security  sector  organi¬ 
zations  received  individual  personnel  to  work  one-on- 
one  in  learning  functions  and  roles  in  the  new  security 
system.  Mentors  focused  on  building  leadership  ca¬ 
pacity,  teaching  their  counterparts  how  to  use  tools  to 
effectively  perform  their  jobs,  work  on  negotiation/ 
interaction  skills  with  leadership  and  government 
officials,  and  follow  international  guidelines  such  as 
those  laid  out  for  human  rights.  The  success  of  this 
program  relied  on  the  mentors  and  mentees  them¬ 
selves;  partners  with  good  relationships  and  training 
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often  succeeded,  while  those  with  less  amiable  rela¬ 
tionships  tended  to  falter  in  their  positions.  The  big¬ 
gest  criticism  of  the  program  focused  on  building  a 
dependency  on  international  mentors.  Some  of  the 
systems  put  in  place  by  the  UN  surpassed  host-nation 
understanding  and  required  on-going  UN  presence  to 
sustain  them.  Computer  programs  initiated  to  main¬ 
tain  files  were  one  example;  many  host-nation  coun¬ 
terparts  did  not  understand  how  to  use  computers, 
much  less  the  filing  program,  and  could  not  learn  it 
before  their  mentor  left.89  Needless  to  say,  the  mentor¬ 
ing  program  did  promote  civil  authority  by  beginning 
to  impart  the  skills  needed  to  establish  working  rela¬ 
tionships  between  the  government  and  security  sector 
counterparts. 

Timelines  were  also  created  as  a  way  to  strengthen 
civil  authority  and  drive  progress  over  the  course  of 
the  UN  missions.  Yet,  some  goals  were  based  more 
on  the  politics  of  long-term  international  commit¬ 
ment  than  on  realistic  assessments  and  expectations 
of  postconflict  reconstruction.  Many  of  the  UN  mis¬ 
sions  were  mandated  for  short  periods  of  time  and 
were  tasked  with  problems  that  required  a  great  deal 
of  work,  rigor,  and  attention  to  time  spans.  As  such, 
timelines  ensured  that  certain  activities  and  projects 
were  completed  in  order  to  comply  with  the  strategic 
goals  outlined  by  the  UN.  While  timelines  were  help¬ 
ful  in  pushing  the  host-nation  to  assert  its  authority 
in  many  activities  undertaken  by  the  UN  early  in  the 
reform  process,  they  also  posed  some  issues  in  respect 
to  strengthening  the  government  as  a  whole.  Some 
Timorese  believed  that  the  timelines  were  too  fast  or 
rushed,  leaving  them  inadequately  prepared  to  take 
full  responsibility  of  security  activities.90  Others  con¬ 
tended  that  organizational  timelines  were  not  synced 
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correctly  and  left  the  security  system  as  a  whole  much 
weaker;  some  organizations  were  fully  capable  of 
their  responsibilities  while  others  struggled  to  per¬ 
form  their  own,  much  less  support  partner  organiza¬ 
tions.  This  created  a  skills  gap  between  organizations 
as  some  succeeded  while  others  struggled  to  complete 
day-to-day  activities.  The  Timorization  process  un¬ 
dertaken  by  UNAMET  accelerated  the  handover  pro¬ 
cess  by  placing  more  host-nation  leadership  in  charge 
of  SSR  activities  with  the  UN  serving  an  oversight 
role.  Some  suggest  that  Timorization  pushed  the  host- 
nation  leadership  to  finally  take  responsibility  of  their 
actions,  while  others  argue  the  UN  turned  too  many 
responsibilities  over  too  soon.91  Overall,  the  UN  ac¬ 
complished  a  great  deal  in  developing  civil  authority 
through  the  use  of  timelines,  serving  as  benchmarks 
for  the  establishment  of  credible  host-nation  leader¬ 
ship.  However,  this  also  highlights  an  important  and 
often  politically  difficult  lesson  that  proper  sequenc¬ 
ing  requires  decision  making  based  on  local  realities, 
not  necessarily  by  international  political  demands  for 
a  'quick  fix.' 

CONCLUSION 

Security  sector  reform  requires  the  development 
of  systems  that  support  the  rule  of  law  and  maintain 
stability  in  both  the  short  and  long  term.  In  the  case 
of  Timor-Leste,  some  necessary  changes  were  imple¬ 
mented  to  make  this  happen,  but  well-intentioned 
goals  were  often  perplexed  by  overwhelming  factors. 
All  of  the  actors  and  resources  needed  to  establish  a 
working  security  sector  were  present,  but  SSR  still 
failed  in  its  attempt  to  create  a  viable  rule  of  law  and 
the  institutions  to  support  it.  The  inability  to  build 
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this  capacity  severely  debilitated  the  host-nation  from 
determining  its  own  accomplishments  in  SSR,  and  ul¬ 
timately  led  the  country  towards  dependency  on  out¬ 
side  actors,  rather  than  creating  sustainable  outcomes 
for  future  growth  and  responsibility.  In  this  respect, 
Timorese  motivations  for  reform  were  more  a  func¬ 
tion  of  the  international  community's  incoherence  and 
poor  implementation  of  these  initiatives  in  the  early 
reconstruction  period,  rather  than  host  nation  inca¬ 
pacity. 

Despite  international  stress  on  host  nation  capabil¬ 
ities  that  were  fragile  or  prematurely  formed,  the  host- 
nation  attempted  to  take  responsibility  for  and  enact 
security  rules,  institutions,  and  activities  during  the 
Timorization  phase  of  stabilization.  The  result  was 
two  extremes  that  highlighted  the  dichotomous  results 
of  the  reconstruction  phase:  the  Timorese  excelled  in 
areas  in  which  they  were  familiar  (mainly  community 
policing  and  structured  reporting  relationships)  while 
dramatically  failing  in  others  (human  rights,  chain 
of  command  decisions)  that  were  imposed  from  the 
outside,  or  culturally  foreign.  These  divergences  are 
explained  by  several  missteps  throughout  the  recon¬ 
struction  process: 

1.  A  systemic  failure  of  monitoring  and  oversight. 
UNAMET  did  not  distinguish  how  transition 
would  occur  based  on  host-nation  strengths 
and  weaknesses.  Instead,  transition  was  imple¬ 
mented  on  a  system  wide  scale  with  all  institu¬ 
tions  undergoing  Timorization  concurrently. 
The  implementation  of  timelines,  while  critical 
to  signify  that  the  host-nation  must  take  on  re¬ 
sponsibility,  was  overzealous  in  some  respects 
when  transferring  authority.  Especially  in  the 
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management  and  oversight  realms,  Timorese 
institutions  were  not  prepared  to  fully  own 
responsibilities  handed  off  by  the  UN.  The 
host-nation  should  have  been  eased  into  re¬ 
sponsibilities  that  were  unfamiliar  or  lacking 
in  capability.  Timelines  created  to  monitor 
responsibility  handover  should  be  analyzed 
through  the  moral  obligation  to  withhold  re¬ 
sponsibility  from  individuals  or  institutions 
incapable  of  executing  basic  security  functions. 

2.  Failure  to  recognize  the  appropriate  role  of  the  host 
nation  in  activities.  The  host-nation  was  able  to 
make  substantial  progress  in  areas  in  which  it 
was  familiar  or  previously  operating  and  used 
this  experience  to  form  local  and  provincial 
institutions.  The  approaches  by  which  the 
host-nation  succeeded  were  largely  focused 
on  bottom-up  ownership  and  development 
rather  than  top-down  initiatives  handed  out  by 
the  new  government.  Especially  for  the  police 
force,  local  units  that  were  established  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  UN  intervention  were  more  successful 
at  gaining  the  trust  of  the  population  and  intro¬ 
ducing  new  norms  in  the  rule  of  law.  Of  course, 
some  tradeoffs  were  required  at  the  local  level; 
security  forces  sometimes  failed  to  abide  by 
human  rights  and  democratic  standards  for  the 
sake  of  ensuring  stability.  However,  the  posi¬ 
tive  impact  made  by  the  host  nation  in  develop¬ 
ing  truly  organic  and  working  institutions  was 
ignored  by  international  members  who  failed 
to  incorporate  these  methods  into  the  broader 
stabilization  plan. 
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3.  Lack  of  appropriate  civil  society  input  in  decisions. 
Civil  society  groups  were  largely  left  to  oper¬ 
ate  on  their  own  and  did  not  coincide  with 
activities  undertaken  by  the  central  govern¬ 
ment.  Instead,  civil  society  groups  forged  their 
own  initiatives  to  create  stability  in  rural  areas 
throughout  the  country.  The  help  of  civil  soci¬ 
ety  groups  created  vetting  structures  to  oversee 
the  work  of  local  institutions,  including  some 
police  units.  This  expertise  would  have  added 
cultural  nuance  and  character  to  international 
objectives  for  peace  and  stability. 

4.  Strategic  goals  reflected  international,  rather  than 
local,  ideals.  Strategic  goals  focused  on  inter¬ 
national  approval  and  western  models  of  gov¬ 
ernance.  To  worsen  the  situation,  the  lack  of 
mentorship  at  the  national  and  international 
levels  did  little  to  assimilate  the  host-nation 
with  the  rules,  structures,  and  institutions  by 
which  it  was  required  to  abide.  The  structures 
and  procedures  put  in  place  at  the  national 
level  were  often  viewed  as  foreign  by  many  of 
the  Timorese  who  participated  in  SSR.  A  se¬ 
ries  of  incongruent  and  inappropriate  strategic 
goals  further  instigated  many  of  the  planning 
problems  apparent  in  the  Timorese  mission. 
The  effects  of  these  goals  have  long-term  im¬ 
plications,  especially  since  they  are  embedded 
in  laws,  practices,  and  procedures  used  by  the 
Timorese  today. 

5.  Insufficient  mentoring  to  recruit,  train,  and  de¬ 
velop  the  right  people.  Many  Timorese  officials  in 
central  government  positions  originated  from 
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diaspora  or  elite  communities  and  this  noted 
difference  with  the  population  caused  them 
to  be  ostracized  by  the  community  and  some¬ 
times  other  government  officials.  Little  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  mentorship  was  available  to  develop 
these  capable  personnel  to  operate  effectively 
in  the  government.  International  oversight 
and  mentorship  at  the  federal  level  was  lacking 
since  most  UNAMET  and  CIVPOL  resources 
focused  exclusively  on  community  level  train¬ 
ing— an  area  the  Timorese  were  more  than 
ready  to  handle  —  rather  than  areas  lacking  in 
national  and  technical  levels.  UN  and  interna¬ 
tional  mentors  could  have  impacted  the  secu¬ 
rity  sector  by  engaging  with  senior  officials  and 
politicians  to  handle  political  issues  and  refine 
the  central  government  focus  of  SSR.  Increased 
technical  capabilities  would  have  also  contrib¬ 
uted  in  many  international  goals. 

A  delicate  balance  must  be  found  in  weighing  de¬ 
cisions  over  proper  host-nation  involvement  in  SSR 
with  standards  expected  by  the  UN  and  international 
actors.  Careful  assessments,  intimate  communication 
with  and  participation  of  the  host-nation,  and  cohe¬ 
sive  goals  may  all  contribute  to  delegating  appropri¬ 
ate  activities  among  actors  to  ensure  successful  SSR. 
Most  importantly,  actors  engaging  in  security  transi¬ 
tions  must  remember  that  transition  is  only  successful 
if  the  host-nation  is  mentored  and  guided  appropri¬ 
ately  to  allow  it  the  opportunity  for  internal  reflection 
and  recalibration  of  its  own  goals  and  programs. 
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